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THE LIBRARY WAR SERVICE AND SOME THINGS IT HAS TAUGHT 
By Chalmers Hadley, Librarian, Public Library, Denver, Colo. 



The year is half gone and few have re- 
membered it as the centenary of one who 
for more than half a century profoundly 
influenced British and American thought. 
For fifty' years John Ruskin represented 
finality in matters of art to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, and his pronouncements in 
political economy were absolute to a 
smaller but equally fervid following. It 
fell to the waspish Whistler to remark of 
Ruskin, "Political economists considered 
him a great art critic, and artists looked 
upon him as a great political economist." 

If his panegyrics on the old masters, 
long-discovered before Ruskin's time, con- 
tinue to be read in these revolutionary 
days, it will be largely due to the English 
in which they are couched. Of his phil- 
osophical utterances, his belief in the 
beneficence of war makes Treitschke 
sound as a belated echo. 

It was in an address at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich that Ruskin 
concluded, "When I tell you that war is 
the foundation of all the arts, I mean also 
that it is the foundation of all the high 
virtues and faculties of men." 

We are much too close to the last five 
years to get any perspective or proof of 
Ruskin's words. We can only believe 
that through an all-wise Providence, prog- 
ress will follow that cataclysm. We know, 
however, that it has already developed 
a sturdier patriotism and a national con- 
sciousness in this country, that will go 
far in guarding us against Colonel Roose- 
velt's fears that we become merely an in- 
ternational hoarding-house or a debating 
society for parlor bolshevists. 

Time alone can reveal full results, and 
we can only realize now how profoundly 
and universally every activity was af- 
fected. The war changed women's styles 
and men's shoulders. Our painters dropped 
their futurism and devoted themselves to 
camouflage. Our architects left their sky- 



scrapers and betook themselves to in- 
dustrial cities. Our musicians forsook 
the perversions of contemporary German 
composers and returned to the clarity of 
the classicists. The voices of our poets, 
whether they sang in traditional verse or 
in the recitative of the free school, were 
drowned by the songs of those who held 
"rendezvous with death." 

But how did the war affect us as citi- 
zens who made a particular contribution 
to the war's winning through the library 
war service of this Association? What did 
this service teach our individual libraries 
and the American Library Association it- 
self? What benefits have accrued to us 
as individual library workers? 

To agree with Ruskin on war as a benef- 
icence is quite the same as urging a con- 
flagration to give firemen employment, 
but surely our efforts through the library 
war service have done much more than 
supplying books to our men at home and 
abroad, incomparable as that work has 
been in all the annals of library history. 

What we got as individuals from the 
library war service depends on the rule 
which governs all investments — we re- 
ceived in proportion as we put in. What 
we got as librarians, as library institu- 
tions and as an organization, is another 
matter. 

One of the first things we got and got 
hard was a shock to our pride as re- 
spected and heretofore useful citizens. Be- 
cause of the varied activities in which we 
had participated through years of peace, 
it was a jolt to our complacency to real- 
ize how lightly we were held in the fever- 
ish activities of war. The mechanic, the 
farmer, the fighter — all were seized by 
the government in the stress of prepara- 
tion, but as librarians, we found ourselves 
at first with the physically or mentally 
unfit. Even when we began to see our 
place as an organization in the machinery 
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of war, we were humbled by the popular 
ignorance of what the A. L. A. was and 
what it stood for. We remembered be- 
ing mistaken on one sad occasion for the 
American Laundry Association, and it 
was fresh evidence of our isolation when 
now we were thought to be, as Dr. Raney 
found, the Australian Light Artillery. 

We have blamed ourselves solely for 
this condition and have railed against our 
seclusion. We have called on our powers 
that be, to sing aloud the song of the 
bandar-log, and they sang. Probably no 
other organization of our type was ever 
given the publicity that was secured for 
us and our library war service through 
posters, press and preachers. The Presi- 
dent of these United States and his cab- 
inet officers, trained campaigners and un- 
trained ones, magazines and the daily 
press called attention to the officially des- 
ignated organizations of which we were 
one. 

" 'Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?' 
•How many? Seven in all,' she said, 
And wondering looked at me.' " 

We, wondering, looked at each other 
through the early days of our war work, 
and looked particularly wondering when 
after a year of intensive work and exten- 
sive publicity, we discovered the volume, 
"War relief work," published late in 1918 
by the Academy of impressive name, and 
read, "The Academy has had in mind two 
principal objects in presenting this vol- 
ume to its readers. First, to provide up- 
to-the-minute and accurate information 
in regard to the whole subject of war re- 
lief at home and abroad. . ." 

In this volume we read of war insur- 
ance and the Red Cross, of training camp 
activities and religious organizations in 
war relief work. We found also one en- 
tire section on the war relief of social 
welfare organizations, and of the six 
brother and sister associations who were 
supposed to be seven. But there was no 
part or chapter devoted to the American 
Library Association or its library war 
service. It was only by consulting the index 



that we discovered the entry, "Library as- 
sociation. America: activities," which gave 
us the reminiscent feeling that comes from 
continued incorporation of our national ac- 
tivities into the annual reports of our co- 
operating friends. 

In spite of such occasional ignorance 
of our war service, at no time has there 
been the widespread information of the 
American Library Association and of li- 
braries in general, as at present. We may 
not yet have mastered the psychology of 
library advertising but never before has 
there been such an intelligent or exten- 
sive campaign about library work as the 
library war service brought forth. 

One of the lessons it has given is the 
demonstration of the innumerable ways 
in which the library can advertisei its 
work as an educational institution, with- 
out resorting to the particular methods of 
the department store bargain sale, or the 
flippant vernacular of the so-called com- 
mercial "live wire." 

Our publicity not only produced results 
in the various campaigns, but it also pro- 
duced favorable comment from business 
men and other alert citizens. They evi- 
dently interpreted it as a demonstration 
of energy and resourcefulness in terms 
they understood, on the part of an insti- 
tution which too frequently has appeared 
as moribund outside of its own walls. 

(Successful and instructive as have been 
the many graphic methods employed to 
get our war libraries together, the great 
use of those libraries in camps and can- 
tonments resulted primarily through the 
thousands of men who were supplied with 
the books they desired, and who told their 
comrades of those books. Good books and 
good service after all are a library's best 
advertisement. This does not minimize 
in any way, however, the importance of 
using every proper means of extending a 
library's usefulness by extending infor- 
mation regarding it. There are thousands 
of people who will respond to a poster, 
whether it advertise bustless screens or 
rustless books, and one great lesson from 
the war service which we must apply to 
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our library activities as never before, is 
publicity and more publicity. 

When the library war service was 
opened to the experience and ability of 
our library workers, it provided a great 
outlet for the patriotism and desire for 
service in our midst. Dr. Dewey used to 
remark that one advantage a man libra- 
rian possessed over a woman lay in his 
ability to eject an obstreperous library in- 
truder if necessary, but the qualities dis- 
played by our woman librarians in war 
service dispelled even this illusion. For 
several decades our alleged humorists have 
produced their perennial allusions to the 
prudish, bespectacled spinsters, both male 
and female, in library work. No one who 
saw the educated, well-bred, entirely ca- 
pable women of the American Library As- 
sociation, devoting their energies in hos- 
pital libraries, dispatch offices, navy yards 
and other activities during this last year, 
will ever again look upon a skirt as an 
impediment, either literally or figurative- 
ly speaking. 

In the camps and hospitals of this coun- 
try were librarians, both men and women, 
who opened the eyes of the military offi- 
cers and our own, if they needed opening, 
to the admirable type of library worker in 
the library war service. Many of them 
were young, late products of our library 
schools, but with a catlike ability of 
alighting on their feet. There were those 
who had never filled conspicuous seats in 
our Association, but who reflected credit 
on all of us. As a body of workers, the 
representatives of the A. L. A. were the 
equal of any, and for personal qualities 
and a certain finesse, they were the supe- 
rior, of any other body of volunteer work- 
ers who came under my observation. 

It was largely due to these qualities that 
this Association of only 3,500 members was 
given equal recognition by our national 
Government with the more powerful ones. 
A critic once characterized this Associa- 
tion as one where dullness was mistaken 
for learning, and human interest for frivol- 
ity. Our library war service has showed 
critics of every type, that of all the or- 



ganizations in this country classed as 
"learned," ours was the one at least that 
could place its equipment for peace, in the 
machinery of war, and make a particular 
and definite contribution to the winning of 
the war. In doing this, it welded itself 
into a cooperative force that none of its 
articles of incorporation could have ef- 
fected. 

One revelation the library war service 
gave us was a realization of the unique 
and admirable place filled by the Library 
of Congress in this country. As library 
workers, we thought ourselves somewhat 
acquainted with the possibilities of that 
institution, but we found our knowledge 
of it still in the evolutionary stage. To 
our younger eyes it once appeared as the 
climax of architectural grandeur, and later 
we knew it as the peer of any of the great 
national libraries abroad. 

When the library war service was need- 
ed, we saw the Library of Congress take 
the position assumed by the wisest of our 
state universities — that their greatest con- 
tribution and service could be made di- 
rectly to the people of the state at large, 
and not necessarily through the small, se- 
lected number in attendance as students. 
The way in which the Library of Congress 
made available for the library war serv- 
ice its machinery, staff and organization 
in general, gave a new conception of what 
a truly national library could be. 

The success of this relation between the 
Library of Congress and the American Li- 
brary Association emphasizes the value 
of a continuance of some definite coopera- 
tion between our Association and a gov- 
ernmental department The close of the 
war by no means closed the value of our 
library service. There are other library 
conditions which are pregnant with pos- 
sibilities, and of such scope that only a 
national handling of them can insure suc- 
cess. They are not of a type to be han- 
dled as a 'by-product of existing Washing- 
ton bureaus, but they require the intelli- 
gent direction of experienced librarian- 
ship backed by governmental authority. 

Another important lesson taught by the 
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library war service, was the great defect 
shown in our library organization, through 
the failure to gear up the library trustees 
of this country and Canada with the 
American Library Association itself. This 
defect was made more glaring than ever 
before, when we saw the result of what 
the war service secured through the co- 
operation of library trustees, which the 
A. L. A. has lacked. 

Few of us doubtless realized the extent 
of this loss until recently, when statistics 
of A. L. A. membership were published by 
our secretary. With a total enrollment of 
3,400 members, Mr. Utley stated there 
were 7,000 libraries, 16,000 librarians and 
assistants, and 40,000 library trustees in 
the land. 

I do not know the exact number of li- 
brary trustees enrolled in our Association, 
hut of the first 500 names listed in the 
<ast Handbook there were sixteen trustees. 
At this rate, we have among our 3,400 
members about 112 trustees of the 40,000 
who are eligible. 

Taken as a civic body, I believe the 
typical library board represents the best 
citizenship in its community. Since its 
members are usually appointed, not elect- 
ed, and serve without pay, a careful dis- 
criminative selection is insured. Their 
greatest value usually is not what they 
do in the library itself, but what they rep- 
resent and stand for, in and to the com- 
munity outside. They usually are the 
leading business and professional men, 
and women who are most interested in 
the city's educational and social work. 

When we remember the work of these 
trustees in the war service campaigns, and 
their ability to get library activities be- 
fore the public and in cooperation with 
other activities, we realize what a loss 
of 39,888 library trustees in our member- 
ship means. Certainly we must devise 
some special plan to increase this mem- 
bership. Our bankers and lawyers and 
business men who serve as library trus- 
tees, devote time and attention to our in- 
stitutions, which if given to private en- 
terprise, would represent large financial 



returns. Since they serve the city with- 
out pay, would it not be entirely proper 
therefore, for the larger library institu- 
tions at least, to take out memberships in 
the A. li. A. for their trustees? Such a 
use of city moneys would be an econom- 
ical investment because of the information 
and consequent effectiveness library trus- 
tees would be given through membership 
in this Association. 

The A. L. A. has reached a place where 
the active assistance and cooperation of 
our library trustees are imperative. Our 
Association no longer can limit its work 
strictly to the library problems represent- 
ed by its membership. As a result of its 
war activities, a program of great con- 
structive service lies immediately before 
it. As Horace Mann said, "One former is 
worth a thousand reformers." The most 
important problems immediately before us 
will require much money for their solving. 
The spirit of giving, tinged with deep emo- 
tions of self-sacrifice and patriotism, made 
the raising of funds comparatively simple 
during the last two years. The armistice 
changed this overnight, and the days of 
easy contributions are over for the pres- 
ent. I believe we librarians would have 
small success in collecting any consider- 
able sums in our various communities, but 
our library trustees could do immeasur- 
ably more if they can be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance of the work 
which lies immediately before this Asso- 
ciation. The definite concern of library 
boards in the work of the A. L. A., hereto- 
fore has been entirely too remote. Their 
interest is too largely a reflection from 
that of their librarians, and before any 
great step forward can be taken by this 
Association, I believe we must first secure 
the vital interest and definite support of 
our library trustees. The future program 
of the A. L. A. cannot be limited to "the 
best reading for the largest number at 
the least cost." The demands of today 
call on us for the greatest possible public 
service through books — whatever the cost. 

Another direct lesson taught by our 
library war service is the importance of 
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continuing that service in our large, perma- 
nent military and naval stations at least. 
It is not necessary for us to prove the value' 
of this service, since this has already been 
done for us by the men and officers, from 
General Pershing down. Statements as to 
what the library service means in the edu- 
cational and recreational life at the camps 
have not been of the perfunctory sort in 
response to requests from us. They have 
been unsolicited, enthusiastic reports from 
the men and from officers, some of whom 
were dubious about the desirability of this 
service when it was started. 

Anyone who saw the collections of books 
at many of our forts and posts, will realize 
the great difference between them and the 
libraries handled there at present by this 
Association. Before our own books were 
provided, the collections consisted of gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, gifts from 
friends of the officers and men, and pur- 
chases made by the officers from their own 
pockets. I know of one collection which 
filled a dozen wall cases. Fully half of the 
books were government documents — census 
reports, War of the Rebellion records and 
messages of the presidents. For more 
recreational reading there were, "Stepping 
heavenward," "Won by waiting," "Ten 
nights in a barroom," and other heady bot- 
tles of the 1879 vintage. All of these 
treasures were kept behind glass doors, the 
key of which was at headquarters. There 
was no careless handling of these rarities, 
which were as fresh and clean as when 
they were locked up. 

At another post, isolated by a dreary 
stretch of semi-desert, baking under a 
tropic sun, and with recreational activities 
limited to the offerings of a small town, 
was a library maintained by the men. The 
chaplain was the librarian, and being a man 
of scholarly tastes, the book selection repre- 
sented his conservative judgment. He had 
no objection against novel reading for those 
who cared for this, however, and had placed 
in the library the best our language af- 
forded. There were "Tom Jones," "Clarissa 
Harlowe," "Evelina," and their lineal 
descendants on through to "Diana of the 



crossways" — the array being an excellent 
one for studying the development of the 
English novel. 

Such ill-balanced book collections repre- 
sent a desire for reading and an apprecia- 
tion of its benefits, but they represent also 
the inaptitude of busy officers with no ex- 
perience in selecting wisely or of buying 
economically. 

Frequently the selecting, buying and han- 
dling of these books have been delegated 
entirely to the chaplain, and the libraries 
unfortunately represent too largely, his own 
taste in reading. Our chaplains are 
splendid devoted men, but they are re- 
sponsible for many duties other than serv- 
ing as librarians, in which capacity they 
can bring neither special training nor 
trained experience. If the results of such 
undirected library activities did not repre- 
sent so much sincere endeavor, they would 
suggest "musical comedy with the music 
left out." 

In the libraries maintained by this Asso- 
ciation at military and naval stations, bal- 
anced collections have been provided to 
meet the various moods of various types of 
men. They have met the reading ability, 
the special interests and the many in- 
tellectual and recreational claims in books 
of men from every walk in life. These 
books represent economical buying and 
economical service, which means high re- 
turns in usefulness on a modest invest- 
ment. 

The A. L. A. has not stated definitely how 
long it can continue this service in camps 
and stations, but this service represents too 
much work, money, and usefulness to be 
discontinued. It seems to me that the only 
proper basis of library work in the future, 
at the large, permanent stations at least, 
will be the continuance of this work, han- 
dled as an official activity by experienced 
librarians, under the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

It seems unnecessary to speak at greater 
length of the library war service and what 
it has done. How it has given the Ameri- 
can Library Association a new and enlarged 
vision of usefulness and service such as it 
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never had before, need not be dwelt on, 
since all of us realize this. The A. L. A. 
has put its hand to the plow and cannot 
look back. Neither need we dilate on the 
achievement of the service in placing li- 
braries on the map to a large part of our 
male population by teaching thousands of 
our men, unacquainted with libraries be- 
fore the war, to use them. And in passing, 
may we express our full sense of the fine 
cooperation given us in this accomplish- 
ment by the book publishers of this coun- 
try. Neither can we do more at this time 
than mention the stimulus given by the 
war service to the professional conscious- 
ness of library people all over this country. 
But in closing, we must speak of one great 
satisfaction the library war service has 
given this Association, and that is the 
knowledge that through it the A. L. A. has 
found itself. Do you remember Kipling's 
story, "The ship that found herself?" The 
day had come for the vessel's first over- 
seas voyage, "and though she was but a 
steamer of 2,500 tons, she was the very best 
of her kind, the outcome of forty years of 
experiments and improvements in frame- 
work and machinery." 

"And now," said the owner's daughter de- 
lightedly to the captain, "she's a real ship, 
isn't she?" 

"Oh, she's not so bad," the skipper re- 
plied, "but I'm sayin' it takes more than 



christenin' to make a ship. She has to 
find herself yet. She's all here, but the 
parts of her have not learned to work 
together yet. They've had no chance. 
Every inch of her, ye'll understand, has to 
be livened up and made to work with its 
neighbor — sweetenin' her, we call it, techni- 
cally." 

And the ship departed on her first over- 
seas voyage, and in the midst of it she en- 
countered a storm which tossed her up and 
plunged her down and battered her super- 
structure and flooded her decks until she 
thought herself lost. And all through the 
stress of storm, the ship's many parts called 
to each other. There was friction between 
the plates and the rivets as the .plates cried 
aloud at the strain, and the engines called 
on the steam for more power, and all called 
on the rudder for a straighter course, but 
suddenly among the complaining parts 
"there was a long silence that reached with- 
out a break, from the cutwater to the pro- 
peller blades of the ship, and the steam 
knew what had happened at once, for when 
a ship finds herself, all the talking of the 
separate pieces ceases and melts into one 
voice, which is the soul of the ship." 

"Well, I'm glad you've found yoursslf," 
said the steam, "and now we'll j,d to our 
wharf and clean up a little and next month 
we'll do it all over again" — if we have to. 



REACHING ALL CLASSES OF THE COMMUNITY 
By John H. Leete, Director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Judging by the library records of the 
fifteen largest cities of the United States, 
we have made some progress toward reach- 
ing all classes of the community. Our 
books, at least, are leading a useful life. 
The circulation figures of these cities show 
what would be an average demand of five 
times a year for every book in their col- 
lections. These same figures would seem 
to show that every resident, including 



babies in arms, reads one book every four 
months. The registration records show 
that one person in every seven of the to- 
tal population is nominally, at least, a 
patron of the library. This means that 
even more than one family in every seven 
must come within the sphere of the libra- 
ry's influence. 

Now if these were facts and not mere 
misleading statistics and still more de- 



